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a 9 is also td be ebiety ed, that, though there be a just cause of wars yet may this just cause be spoiled 


the access of some vice that cleaves tothe action from the mind of the agent, 
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either that something 


mA not by itself unlawful, doth more efficuciously move us fo the war, than the right itself; as when 
i¢ kind of profit. public or private, is expect ed to arise from the war, being considered apart from th 


mse whereon the war is justified; which vice is very dangerous.” 
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CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
a Lerrer If. 

SRESSED TO THE RT. HON. W, PITT. 
eR, ——In-the Jetter, which ] lately ad- 
gsed tc you, I endeavoured to impress On 
f mind the nec essity of fulfithng your 
gements to'the Catholics, frony the im- 
Nt considerations of hiner, policy, 

| The pains which f have 
ar to enforce the immediate execution 
i /neasure, involving in its happy conse- 
M@nees the existence of the empire, have 
"Y trust, been bestowed without effect. 
@ppearances are unfortunately such, as 
‘to affurd a very substantial hope, that 
areést interests of the country will su- 
all mean and sélfish considerations. 
imayed, however, by events that may 
@@to a happy’termination, and animated 
Pthe purést motives of advancing the 
A] Ware of my country, I will freely use the 
Geniable privilege of every Briton, to 
Bass the actions of his Majesty’s civil ser- 
es, and will review sonve “of those 
Minds, on which, I conc.ive, your opi- 
B concerning © atbotic claims was once 
sively fornied?—+-There was a time, 
when you feltithe urgent necessity of 
ering to ove Briton the rights and 
jlezes secure y the constitution; when 
Reven: sacrificed, in this noble cause, the 
| offices of the state to a strong sense of 
WPstahtis) justice, and to high and refined 
ions of honour. What gave birth to such 
Misplay of vittue and*patriotism? You had 
Bubtless obtained a thorough knowledge 
f the theory and practice uf the British 
: You knew that its benefits 
hoald be open to all loyal subjects without 
tinction; and regretting that four mil- 
bus of inhdbitanis, or one fourth of the 
Opulation of the United Kingdom, remain- 
Hin a slate of proscriptive €x¢lusion, you 
boured to secure to them the birth-right 
f Enghishmen. 
one of returning » the sudden 
of ‘recovering your ‘elevation, 
* akc five shakened your manly and‘ de- 
mined purpose !—<~The ‘trath lis, Sir, | 

© contindarice of the restrictions and é 
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What a pity it is, that the . 
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out a shadow of reason, is at best a wanton 
and injudicious suspension of the great 
charter of our liberties. It is there pro- 
vided, (chap. 29) that “ No freeman shall 
be disseised of bis freehold, or liberties, 
‘‘ or free customs.” By liberties, Lord 
Coke-understands, tst. The laws, of the 
‘realm ; 2dly, The freedom which the sub- 
jects of the realm possess; 3dly, The fran- 
chises and privileges which the ‘subjects re- 
ceive from the favour of the crown. (See 
Lord Coke's observations on Magna Charta, 
2 Institut.) On what ground can you con- 
tinue to sanction any longer, by your autho- 
rity, the least painful restcictions against 
Catholics, while you thus set at defiance the 
fundamental law of the realm, that great 
foundation of all our liberties, and the coep- 
stant pride and boast. of Englishmen? Re- 
flect,: Sir, against whom these odious re- 
strictions continue to be directed. They 
operate, as I shall shew you in the couse 
of my letter, so/ely against the Raman Ca- 
tholics, the professors of that religion, which 
introduced christianity and consequent ci- 
vilization, with all its attendant blessings, 
into this island; and which gave birth to all 


| those benefices, prebends, and ecclesiastical 


prefermenis of eyery kind now existing, in 
this country. These disabilities are per- 
petuated solely against the Catholic descend- 
ants of those getierous and high spirited ba- 
rons, by whosé noble exertions the Great 
Charterwas.first secured, the foundation of 
English liberty was first laid. lt cannot be 
a secret to you, Sir, who must be presumed 
to possess at least an ordinary knowledge 
of the history of your country, that the li- 
berties, which fill with pride the breast of 
an Englishinasy which haye contributed 
more than avy other cause to place | this 
country in theshigh and commanding situa- 
tiom it holds ameng the nations of the civi- 
lized world, that these benefits are to, be 
ascribed orginally tothe vigour of Catholic 
Barons, and Catholic Bishops; to the spi- 
rited. conduct of. a Langton, the Cathie 
ph soles of Canterbury at that time. 
A mén,’’ says “ar * whose memory 

omen respected by. the Pg" 
« light dlestony of Enclona, Wad i 
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+$, edit. 1773.) And can it be now made | 
a question in the rgth century, whether the 
fullest privileges of the constitution should 
be restored to the Catholics of the present 
day! Shall rbey alone be debarred from the 
full enjoyment of its benents, whose ances- 
tors first secured these inestimable bles- 
sings? Such a political degradation must be 
repugnant to the feelings of a grateful and 
generous nation. ——TIf [ am rightly inform- 
ed, you and your friends reject with a spe- 
cies of sanctified horror, the term emanci- 
pation, which the Catholics employ, when 
they solicit the privileges of British subjects, 
Emancipation is a deliverance from slavery 
of one kind or another. As to the situa- 
‘tion of the Roman Cotholics, who are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the constitution, 
Iam justified in calling it a state of civil 
servitude, by the authority of a great man, 
whom I was once proud to call my friend, 
and whose political maxims are deemed 
oracular by the statesmen of the present 
time. ‘ To be under the state,” says Mr. 
Burke, “ but not the state itself, nor any 
“ part of it, that is, (o be nothing at all in 
“ the commonwealth, is a situation per- 
«* fectly intelligible: but to those. who fill 
*é that situation, not very pleasant, when it 
« js understood, Itis a state of civil servi- 
« mde by the force of the definition.” (See 
Mr. Burke's celebrated Letter to Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe, Beaconsfield, Jan. 3, 1792. 
The whole of this sensible performance | 
beg leave earnestly to recommend to the 
aitentive perusal of everv member of Par- 
liament before the discussion of the Catho- 
lic claims), From this state of political 
slavery, the Catholics, however you may 
dislike the term emancipation, loudly de- 
mand a deliverayce.——-The exclusion from 
the dignities of the state, and from ottices of 
trust, is rendered a peculiar hardship, by 
the change which has taken place in the si- 
tuation of the different governments of Eu- 
rope. In former periods, when govern- 
ments subsisted on domains belonging to 
them, an exclusion from offices. could 
scarcely be accounted a hardship. But now 
a very general revolution has happened in 
the greatest monarchies of Europe. Go- 
vernments are avholly supported by private 
contribution ; a considerable portion of the 
industry of individuais is given to the state, 
and the subject receives an indemnification 
of the loss, by the returned profits of his la- 
bour through the channel of offices:and.em- 
ployments, When the favours of the crown 
are distributed with an impartial hand, uni. 
versal satisfaction must, natarall ‘prevail 
and aa accurate balaace is established be- 
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tween the government and the people. But 
when a large part of the community is ex 
cluded from a proper share in the general 
dividend, such an exclusion becomes an act 
of the highest injustice, and amounts to a 
state of double or treble taxation. * If,” 
says Mr. Burke, “ a state should be so un. 
« happy, as to think it cannot subsist with- 
« out such a barbarous proscription,. the 
« persons so proscribed ought to be indem. 
nified by the remission of a large part of 
their taxes, by an immunity from the of- 
fices of public burden, aud by an exemp- 
tion from being pressed into any military 
or naval service.” (Mr. Burke's Letter 
on the penal Laws against Irish Catholics, 
1782.) If, Sir, amidst your numerous 
schemes of finance, you should undertake 
to provide for the exigencies of the state 
by the expedient of a lottery on a new 
plan; if according to the supposed scheme, 
you should oblige each individual to contri- 
bute a sum proportioned to his income, if 
you should then allow the chances of eer- 
tain prizes not to all the contributors, but 
to those only who think with you in reli- 
gion, or rather, who will swear with you to 
abhor transubstantiation, in that case, what 
opinion should we form of your notions of 
distributive justice? You probably would 





guided the councils of a Sovereign. But 
reflect a moment on the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics from places of emolument, and tell 
me how you can possibly be free from 
blame in sanctioning for a day such a barba- 
rous and inhuman proscription. Here you 
have four millions of people, who contri- 
bute to the formation of this state lottery, 
but who are deprived of their just chances 
of a prize, bylaws which operate solely 
against them. Jf national justice can be 
found in such a. proceeding, I must profess 
myself totally unacquainted with its first 


certain doctrines confessedly innocuous, 
which he holds necessary to his eternal sal- 
vation, ,Were you impressed with such a 
conviction, you would deem it a cruel and 


the offices and dignities of the state, and 
from a fair and honourable occasion of dis: 


country.. You would consider it a most ex- 


employments of acivil nature, You, 





be deemed as iniquitous a minister as ever — 


elements.——Place yourself, Sir, in the si- | 
tuation of a Roman Catholic, who professes — 


intolerable hardship to be debarred from My 


playing your talents in the service of your a 


iraordinary proceéding that a conscientious 
attachment to the religion of the Edwards © — 
and the Henries, should be made a bar to 
; per- 
aps, would hear with pain the exalted en- _ 
Comiums which are jugily bestowed on owr 
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' ition, when you would he wots Ries 
articipation in its blessings. Judge 
i: of four millions of people by 
ittates of your own mind, and then de- 
wine, whether afier raising their Hopes 
6 the fairest prospects, you are not solemn- 
; a d, under the. present circumstances 
@ country, to espouse their cause and 
fy their wishe 23,.<—Much, Sir, has been 
f and written in this country on the tm- 
ip subject oftoleration, Many excel- 
€ssons have been given by different 
ers, but they have not: yet been reduced 
‘practice. by his Majesty's government, 
V et er you have formed a decided opi- 
nil hon the subject, I cannot pretend to de- 
el eee 
mine, as | am unacquainted with all 
ie secret motives which have given 
b ru h © so many /iberal promises and profes- 
$t0 ‘on: from you towards the Catholics of Ire- 
Tand. Perhaps it may not be improper to 
tate e the doctrine of ‘toleration, grounded 
ol a th ne most incontestible principles and 
ipported by the highest authorities. With 
to that religious intolerance, which 
tach church to hold the exclusive doc- 
of salvation, it must be admitted to be 
ic y proper and harmless, Truth is 
Borat one; and the divine Author 
he Christian religion pronounces his 
a © he one (John x. 16.) Now, who- 
embraces any religion, must act from 
Mviction that he is about to enter this 
fold, or one church established by 
is ; he must, by the very nature of his 
Beonduct, think himself in’ the right 
and those of different persuasions out 
true Church of Christ. Hence the 
Ech of England and the Church of 
» both hold the exclusive doctrine 
et he last article of the Athanasian Creed 
the Book of Common Prayer.) On this 
ant the late attempt of a noble lord. to 
a charge of disloyalty against Ca- 
s froma speculative tenet, common 
h b to them and Protestants, excited senti- 
ats of surprise, compassion, and asto- 
Ament throughout the country. (See the 
st singular and extraordinary correspon- 
ice ever submitted to public inspection, 
ween Lord Redesdale and the Ear! of 
gal, Reg. Vol, V. p. 215.) —Having thus 
ed 'the nature of religious intoletance, I 
leve you will agree with me in saying, 
Eit must be confined to the biecuteuive 
» and the spiritual power claimed by 
h particular church. Al! external vio- 
» by which men are forced to enter into 
sect or society, cannot but be displeasing 
im, who does not even save his crea- 
¢s_without their concurrence. The per- 
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secation of the civil magistrate on the ground 
of religion is peculiarly deservi ing of animad- 
version. His duty, by the nature of his of- 
is confined to the impartial execution, 
of equal laws, to the general care of all bis 
subjects with respect to civi/. concerns, to 
the security of their property, lives, ond tem- 
poral welfare, and to the punishment of 
crimes which disturb the peace of society, 
To interfere in the religion of his subjects, by 
claiming the privile ge of directing their be- 
lief, by propigating his own mode of wor- 
ship in defiance of the inward persuasion of 
individuals, by mflicting for the same pur- 
pose the punishments of rapine, confiscae 
tion, tortures, and death; even to fesort to 
the more gentle mode of civil proscriptions, 
to excidsions from civil offices, which are 
perpetuated by the purse of individuals, all 
this is to jumble heaven and earth together 
to confound things which are in their ow n 
nature distinct, and to claim a power which, 
unquestionably, he does not possess. ‘The cie 
vil magistrate, may indeed, make a legal es- 
tablishment by encouraging one mode of 
worship, by honouring and rewarding’ ite 
ministers, by securing the immunities of bis 
charch from rapacity, even by enabling it to 
raise its head ia the highest assemblies of the 
nation. But if, on the mere pretext of reli- 
gion, without alleging any crithe, that dis- 
turbs the peace of society, be proceeds to 
temporal disabilities and penalties, if he ex- 
cludes his other subjects from civil offices 
and employments, ‘he by that very act be- 
comes not so much the protector of his own 
church, #8 the’persecutor of the other modés 
of worsbip in shis domimions. ‘The Grand 
Signior might on the same grounds, be 
justified, in the sight of God and man, in 
confining bis favours to the professors of the 
Koran, and in extending, to his other sube 
je ets, nothing but penalties of every descrip- 
tion, -— But, Sir, every man can regulate 
the affairs of his own conscience tyy an une 
alienable right, wholly independeat of the 
civil authority. ‘This right was exercised 
by the’ first Christians, in defiance of the 
Majesty of the Roman Empire, and its tate- 
lary deities; and the invincible constancy of 
those heroes has excited the admiration of 
ail Christian setinne. It is truly an unalien- 
able'right. ‘ Nobody,” says Locke, “ nei- 
*¢ ther sine persons, nor churches, nay, vor 


‘« even commonwealths, have any just title 


‘t to invade the civil rights, and worldly 
* goods of each other upon pretence of re- 
“ jigion.”” (Locke's Letter ‘on Toleration, 
p. 68, edit. Glasgow, 1757.) sTncividosle 
can indeed, and often have been, punished 
by temporal penalties, for seditiously dis- 
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turbing the religious establishment of their 
country. That becomes a civil crime, and 
is unquestionably punishable by the civil ma- 
gistrate. But, to invade the temporal rights 
of the subject, on the ground of his religious 
persuasion, is to sow the seeds of discord 
and war, and to excite direct provocation to 
hatred, to rapine, and to slaughter. It evi- 
dently tends to disturo the peace of man- 
kind, by encouraging a well knowo fanatical 
rmuayim, that dominion is founded in grace, 
and that religion is to be propagated by force 
of arins. ‘ 





To make an application of these 
priociples to the circumstances of our own 
country. You, as minister of a grest na- 
tion, should shew all indulgence to the spe- 
culative tenets of different sects, however in 
tolerant they may be io a religious point of 
view. For it is incontestably true, that arti- 
cles of faith, or opinions which have no con- 
nexion with the concerns of the siate, can 
never be subject to civil control. You are 
Jikewise pledged, by the situation which you 
hold, to support the religious establishment of 
your country, and to secure its tights and im- 
munities. But when you are assured of the 
loyalty of those who dissent from the religion 
of the state, when you have not the smallest 
reason to imagine, that they wail disturb the 
established mode of worship, whatever their 
own belief may be, you are bound, by ail 
laws of heaven and earth, to extend to them 
the fullest benefits of civil toleration, and an 
_equitable participation of the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects. To adopt a contrary mods of 
conduct, to punish meu solely for a conscien- 
tious adherence to religious opinions, reseu- 
bles the tyrannical conduct of an arbitrary 
monarch, who should direct civil disabi- 
lities against an antiquated sect of philoso- 
phers, tor tollowing the systems of the Peri- 
_ patetic or Cartesian schools, in Opposition to 
_ the modern discoveries of Newton, of Kep- 
ler, and of Halley.——But still, Sir, some 


persons may be alarmed at the. progress of 


Catholic doctrines; they may affect much 
apprehension that the sectaries may be cla- 
morous for indulgence, and ander this 
gloomy state of mind, they will perhaps op- 
pose every plan for the repeal ‘or modifica- 
_ tion of the Test Act. It is much to be ques- 
. Mioned, whether ignorance, bigotry, oF per- 
haps, the most selfish views be not’ concealed 
under the garb of zeal for the establishment. 
You bave not to learn that the Catholic doc- 
_ tine, that the harmless tenets of tratisub- 
_ Maatiatiog and invecation of saints did not 
: give ‘ia that celebraied act, 25 Car. 2 
ap. 2 © feal gre re to be’ sou; 
for in the bias f t 2 one 


of the court toa connexio 
with the Catholic powers, and the dtedled 
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Aholics of Ireland were relieved by an inipor: 


succession of the Duke of Yc rk. It is stated 
to be'an act to prevent the dangers arising 
from Popish recusants. ‘“ ]t was principally,’ 
says Eckard, * if not solely levelled at the 


© Roman Catholics in order to preclude 


« them from places of note and trust.” 
(Eckard’s Hist. of England, P 893). The 
dangers whether real or imaginary, which 
this law was Calculated to avert, are now 
completely removed in the judgment of all 
tnankind, and the continuance of the act be. 
comes at once unnecessary and oppressive, 
The sectaries are, indeed, included in the 
letter of the regulation, but it is full well 
known, that against then it has long ceased 
to pperate.—- —Many among the various de. 
scriptions of dissenters resort without hesito- 
tion to an occasional conformity, and those 
who are Jéss_ pliant, are relieved by the an- 
nual bill of indemnity, which in fact, amoun s 
to a suspension of the law. But, Catholics 
consider compliance as a desertion of ther 
faith. Thus, it appeers, that they on7y are 
excluded from the’ benefits of the constitv- 
tion, by the operation of a law, which con- 
tinues, though the cause that gave it birth 
has long ceased to exist. “While the dissen- 
ters fill our corporations, and’ enjoy places ot 
trust and emolument, While the presbyte- 
Tians of Scotland, a race of men, by habits 
and disposition, infinitely more averse to the 
Church of England, than Roman Catholics, 
are encouraged by every species’ of patron- 
age, and fill the highest, départinents ‘of the 


state, civil, naval, aad military ; the Catho- 7 


lics are debarred from these advantaves, con- 
sider’ 1g a wretched and degraded society 
of meu, and treated as exiles in their own 
land. Is this proscriptive exclasion consis- 
tent with the spirit of the British constitv- 
tion? Is it agreeable to the dictates of justice 
and policy? Is it necessary for the miainte- 
nance of thé éstablithed Church? Suffer me 
to recur again to the authority of Mr. Burke 


_on this subject, ‘1 caunot conceive how 
“ any thing worse can be said of the Protes: 
tant religion of the Church’ of England, — 


- 
“~ 


“« than this, that whérever it is jadged pro- 
per to give it a legal establishment, ‘it be- 


the people if. they ‘adhere to their old ‘6pi- 
* tions, of their * liberties and all their tree 





* Of civil servitude.” (See Letter to Si 
“told, that the i 
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Hot $0 considéfable, “as “to metit the bdidvs | 
name of civil exclusion ;' and that the Ca’ 


tant act of the 33 Geo: III. c: 21. “No mao, 


‘Sir, Can whivk “‘tmoretighly' than f do ‘of th 





comes necessary to deprive the body of | 


“< custoins,” and to reduce them td a state 


Hercules Lan rishe.)——| erha s, ‘may be = 
? ty done,’ et the Catholics ‘is 
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sual goodness, in which this substantial 
His said to have originated ; and every 
Sotiment of attachment, every tribute of ad- 
niration apd. applause is due from grateful 
wbjects to a beneficent Sovereign. But do 
iu imagine that you can stop here, consist- 
infly either with policy or justice? Do you 
HIPPOse, that after recognising the principle, 
thar | atholics may safely be admitted to 
Place of trust, you can continue to distribute 
he first dignities of the state among a few 
hundred thousand individuals, and that the 
Whole mas; of Catholic population is to re- 
ai satisfied with the lowest and least lu- 
Grative employments? No,.Sir, these are not 
yYOUr sentiments; you have long promised 
‘a re 5 you stand pledged to carry into effect 
he Blaims of the Catholics. I will not, 
h aa bic, insult your understanding, by 
poimtiog ont the fatal consequences of suf- 
fering so large a part of the community to re- 
‘WpaiA in its present state of political degrada- 
“tgp, | mast, however, remind you hefore 
by gait this part of my subject, that the relief 
“Piaded to is confined solely to the Catholics 
‘ehereland. Those in Great Britain are still 
‘@ebarred from the birth rights of English- 
Pape, . Even the elective franchise is but to- 
‘Beate? by favour. And yet, Sir, to my. cer- 
PHB Knowledge, a more deserving class of 
hen, persons of more animated loyalty to 
Mier beloved Sovereign, and of. more ardent 


ed: 


7 @itach ment to. the constitution of their coun- 
> fe are not to be found io the whole com- 
peof his Majesty's dominions. ——There is 
Me reason to imagine, Sir, that a portion of 
fold leayen, of the antiquated and bigot- 
ee patred towards Catholics, still remains in 
pcountry, When the- great question. of 
ir claims shall be made a subject of dis- 
Ayion, it is not improbable, that some of 
juvenile and untledged statesmen of the 
| Present period, some of the sanctified poliii- 
ams will be alarmed for the safety of the 
Bhuarch, will feel the workings of the old 
fitit, will renew the expladed and ridicu- 
0 charges of superstitions fooleries, idola- 
impiety, and atheism, and will pour forth 
ainst the Catholic religion a-torrent of the 
fost virulent and offensive abuse, which a 
al imagination, assisted by volubility of 
gue, can display. Such a.scene will re- 
ind us of, the description which the poet 
es of the erpption of Mount Autna: © 


pe. 


e Interdum scopulos, avulsaque wiscera | 


“¢ montis. 


8 


«6 
e -Cum gemitu glomerat, fandoque exxs- 
Virgil #Sueid, lib 3, ¥.375, 5! £9. 


Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sab- | 
ras. ' 
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But, Sir, peace to all such !_ I am not addres 
sing aiyself.to the herd of mankind, to the 
uothinking or the uninformed vulgar, how- 
ever they may be accidentally distnguished 
by rank or by fortane. I am speaking to a 
man of superior sense, and superior attain- 
ments; a mat above the workings of bigot- 
ry, and the rage of fanaticism. The ques- 
tien, afier what has been said, hes in a very 
narrow compass. Four millions of subjects, 
deprived of the benefits of the constitution, 
ardently look for the restoration of those 
“ |\berties and free customs” which are se- 
cured to Britons by the Great Charter, and 
which are unquestionably their birth right, 
uniess they forfeit it by disloyal conduct, or 
the admission of principles hostile to the 
safety of the state. Now, Sir, I appeal to 
you, whether in the condact and principles of 
the Roman Catholics any thing of this de4 
scription can be found. You know full well, 
that their loyalty has frequently been recog- 
nised by the legislature, and that it is placed 
beyond a doubt by the evidence of facts. 
You are fully convinced that their religious 
prituciples are perfectly innocuous, and com- 
patible with the tranquillity of any govern- 
ment. suffer me, Sir, to bring to your 
recollection an event, which took place about 
sixteen years ago. “The conimittee of Eng- 
lish Catholics waited dn you, to state their 
grievances, from which they begged to be 
relieved ; and, before any farther proceeding 
you requested to be furnished with aathentit 
evidence of the opinions ‘of the ‘Catholic 
Clergy, andthe Catholic Universities abroad, 
with pespect to the existence and extent of 
the Pope's dispensing power. Three ques- 
tions were accordingly framed and sent to 
the Universities. of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, 
Douay, Salamanca, and Valladolid, and au- 
swers were requested. The questions were, 
ist. Whether the pope, cardinals, or any 
body of men possessed: any civil authority 
whatever in this realm, 2dly. Whether the 
pope or any set of men could dispense with 
‘bis Majesty's subjects from their oath of al- 
legiance. 3dly. Whether it was a principle 
oF tbe Catholic Church, that no faith was'to 
be kept with heretics. By all these Univer- 
‘giles the most precise and satisfactory an- 
swers were given ; all foreign jurisdiction of 
a civil natore within this realm was peremp- 
‘sorily desied to existio the pope, cardinals, 
of any othe y of men; the power of dis- 
pepsing with thé oath of allegiance was 
| Bjected, and the principle that to 
fai as tb be kept with ‘heretics was ex- 
p oded wi hotror, as totally foreign to Ca- 
pe. Snch was the unanimous 

“gonsent of these Universities. But die Doc- 
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tors of Louvain, prefaced their  an- 
swet with a remarkable preamble. They 
express their readiness to give their opi- 
pion, but they are ‘* struck with asto- 
* nishment that such questions should, at 
« the end of the 1sth century, be proposed 
« toa learned body by the inhabitants of a 
« kivgdom, that glories in the talents and 
¢ discernment of its natives.” (See all these 
pieces apud Plowden Hist. Rev. tom. 2, p. 
2, Append. p. 199—204.)—-You remained, 
Sir, perfectly gatistied with these answers: 
for you supported the bill, which afterwards 
passed in favour of the English Catholics. 
But the astonishment of the Flemish Doc- 
tors, of men generally xndervalued as de- 
ficient in liberality of sentiment, was per- 
fectly natural, What, Sir, could have in- 
duced you to expose yourself and your coun- 
try to ridicule, by proposing such questions 
to.a learned body, in an enlightened age ? 
Had you taken a view of the mapof Europe, 
aod examined the prevalence of the Catholic 
religion in the different states, you might 
have satisfied yourself, the legislature, and 
the country, with respect to the innocent 
tendency of Catholic doctrines. The popu- 
Jation of Europe amounts to more than one 
hundred and fifty miilions of inhabitants, 
aud of this number, nearly two-thirds, or 
one hundred million, are Roman Catholics. 
They are scattered over immense tracts of 
country.in the north, middle, and south of 
Europe ; they exist under every species of 
government, arbitrary, monartchical, mixed, 
and republican ; they are blended with the 
Protestants of Germany, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, aud the Greeks in Russia; they all ac- 
prowiedge the spiritual authority of the 
‘ope, butin no place are their tenets con- 
idered as hostile to the civil government. 


A his simple view might have dissipated all 


your fears, and convinced you, that no dan- 


ger can possibly be apprehended from ad- | 


mitting Roman Catholics to the fullest en- 
joyment of the privileges of Britons. 1 
hope, that when the question comes to be 
considered, you will calm the rage of some 
of your bigotted friends, by giving them 
this. view of the subject ; and that you will 
prevent them from disgracing themselves, 
$c legislature, and the country, by exposing 
_ theiy ignorance and their prejultfices in. the 
tace of Europe.—After this Clear and suc- 
+ Cinct exposure of the state of the au tion, 
letme ask, Sir, what can, at iy prod of 
the world,. retard the admission’of the R6- 
-mnan Catholics to the fullest ‘benefits of the 
goastitution ? Will you Tesort 40 she usbal 


; ap of ministerial delay, that it is Not the 


me to propose such a measure? Is it’ not 
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time, Sir, to perform an act of substantial — 
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justice, which it is disgraceful to the British 
government to have so long delayed? When 
will you cease to act the part of ‘a procrastt- 
nating debtor, who refuses to satisfy the just 
demands which are made on bim, till he is 
reduced to the most perplexing difficulties ? 
Is it not time to carry into eftect those just 
and salutary principles of toleration, which 
are known and practised almost in every 
couatry in Europe, except Great Britain ? 
Is it not time to redeem the pledges which 
you have given to the Catholics of Ireland, 
and to rescue from disgrace the honour of 
the British name? Much obloquy has been 
injuriously thrown upon Catholics, for not 
keeping fayh with heretics. But see, Sir, 
that your conduct do not afford a just ground 
of reproach, if it should appear, that a Pro- 
testant statesman can induce himself not to 
keep faith with Catholics, Let me tell you, 
Sir, that i# is time to conciliate the affections 
of the Catholics of Ireland, and unite the 
best energies of the empire. against the com- 
mon enemy ; and that no time is to be lost 
in effecting this desirable purpose. If you 
wish to raise an impenetrable barrier against 
the continued encroachments, the restless 
ambition of a military chieftain, if you hope 
completely to disappoint his views of con- 
quest, your great resources must be sought 
for in the spirit and unanimity of the people. 
vet once an enthusiatic ardour be raised in 
the breast of every subject of his Majesty, 
by interesting all equally in the defence of 
the laws, liberties and constitution, and we 
may set at defiance the menaces of an in- 
sulting foe, reduce him to fair and honour- 
able terms of peace, confirm our indepen- 
dence, and still stand in the proud and 
commanding attitude, which we have long 
exhibited to the nations of Europe.——Tue 
Baitrsu Opserver. Jan. 6th, 1805. 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 

War with Spain. Order issued by the 
Court of ladrid, dated 24th Novemb. 1804. 
The conduct which the English have 
observed since the eventof the Sth of Oct. 
is almost insufferable. They altack out 
ships of wat in whatsoever situation they 
may appear, and detain our commercial yves- 
sels, obliging them afterwards to return to 
en from whence they came, so that the 
object of their voyage is wholly frustrated. 











These hostile proceedings have constrained 
‘his “Majesty to abandon the pacific senti+ 


ments which he has considered heretofore 
most conducive to the happiness ‘of his be- 
loved subjects; and he is therefore driven to 
the necessity of procuring satisfaction for 
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and solemnities prescribed by the. Law of 


 Phese insults, by making reprisals on English | 
Nations, but by means of positive aggres- 


/ property (as is done wiih respect to Spanish 


at 


Was -vita Spain. 


. prop ty in England) His Majesty, how- 
_€@yer, requires that the seizures consequent 


* . 
arrangement should be proceeded in 


x le ie : 

Wilh such method and regularity, that the 
Siects may be preserved entire, and unin- 
uted, until the further pleasure of his Ma- 


The 


iesty be made known respecting them. 


bs ae 


nO mand for this purpose, which this paper 
tvs, is to be immediately obeyed, under 
you i direction, and you will consider the 
“eps: proper to be taken respecting such 
Commercial transactions as are yet in pro- 
@ress, in which such English effects may be 
’ @oncerned. | 


rs 


Declaration of War 
fade Ly Stain against England, dated Madrid, 
eH Dec. 1804. 

| The peace which Europe beheld with 
buch delight, re-established at Amiens, 


ag, unfortunately for the welfare of nations, 


ied but of short duration. The rejoic- 
pwith which this happy event was cele- 
ed upon all sides, were scarcely conclu- 
s when the public satisfaction began to 
foubled, and the advantage of the peace 
@ppear. The Cabinets of London and 

§ held Europe suspended, and agitated 
pen its terrors and its hopes, seeing the 

fh of the negotiations every day become 

fe uncertain, until the moment that dis- 
ea arrived at such an height, as to kindle 
ween them the fire of a war, which must 
Orally extend itself to other powers; 
b it was very difficult for Spain and Hol- 

» who had treated jointly with France at 
Hens, and whose interests and political re- 
hs are so reciprocally connected, to 
@ finally taking part in the grievances 
offences offered to their ally. In these 
Cumstances, his Majesty, supported by 
|most solid principles of a wise policy, 
ferred pecuniary subsidies to the contin- 
ht of troops and ships with which he was 
nod to assist France, in virtue of the treaty 
“alliance in 1796: and as well by means of 
minister in London, as of the English 
ents at Madaid, he gave the British go- 
roment to understand, in the most posi- 
fe manner, his decided ahd firm resolutiou 
Temain neutral during the war; making 
} doubt that he should quickly have the sa- 
action of seeing that these ingenuous as- 
irances were well received by the court of 
ondon.—Nevertheless, that cabinet, which 
ust have resolved in silence before-hand, 
br its own particular ends, upon the renova- 
on of the war with Spain, and which it was 
yays able to declare, not with the forms 





sions, which should turn to its own profit, 
sought the most frivolous pretexts to bring 
into doubt the conduct of Spain, which was 
truly neutral, and to give demonstrations, at 
the same time, to the desires of his Britan- 
hic Majesty, to preserve the peace, all with 
the intention of gaining time, cajoling the 
Spanish government, and holding in uncer 
tainty the opinion of the English nation upon 
its own premeditated and unjust designs, 
which could in no manner be approved by 
that nation. Thas it is, that in London it 
appeared artfully to acceptvariows reclama- 
tions from Spanish individuals, which were 
addressed to it; while its agents in Madrid 
magnified the pacific intentions of their 
own Sovereign: but they never shewed 
themselves satisfied with the frankness and 
friendship with which all their notes were 
answered, rather anxious for proclaiming and 
magnifying atmaments which had no exist- 
ence, and pretending, conttary to the most 
positive protests on the part of Spain, that 
the pecuniary succours given to France were 
not merely an equivalent for the troops and 
ships which were stipulated in the treaty of 
1796, but an indefinite end immense stock, 
which did not permit them to consider Spain 
in any other light than as a principal party in 
the war.—-—Moreover, as there was not 
time entirely to banish the illusion under 
which they laboured, they exacted, as the 
precise conditions upon which they would 
consider Spain as neutral, the cessation of 
every atmament in her ports, and a prohibi- 
tion of the sale of prizes brought into them. 
And, notwithstanding that both of these 
conditions, although urged in a tone super- 
latively haughty and unusual in political 
transactions, were immediately complied 
with, and religiously obseryéd, they persist- 
ed, nevertheless, to manifest their want of 
confidence, and they quitted Madrid with 
eagerness, immediately afier receiving dis- 
patches from their court, of which they did 
not communicate a particle of the contents, 
The context which results from all this be- 
tween the conduct of the Cabinets of Lon- 
don and Madrid, must be sufficient to shew 
clearly to all Europe, the bad faith, and the 
secret and pervese aims of the English mi- 
nistry; even if they had not manifested 
them by the abominable crime of the sur- 
prise, battle, and capture of the four Spanish 
frigates, which, navigating in the full secu- 
rity which peace inspires, were frandulently 
attacked in consequence of orders from the 
English government, signed in the very mo- 


“ment in which it was faithlessly exacting con- 
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ditions for the prolongation of thé peace, in 
which every possible security was given to 
it, and in which its own vessels were provi- 
ded with provisions and refreshments in the 
ports of Spain, -—Those very vessels, which 
were enjoying the most perfect hospitality, 
and were experiencing the fidelity with 
which Spain was proving to England the 
good faith of her engagements, and how 
firm her resolutions were to maintain her 
neutrality —those very ships carried, conceal- 
éd in the bosom of their commanders, the 
unjust orders of the English cabiget for, as- 
saulting Spanish property on the seas—ini- 
guitous orders, and. profusely circulated 
gince all its vessels of war on the seas of 
America and Europe, were already detain- 
ing and carrying injo its harbours as many 
Spanish vessels ag they met with, without re- 
specting even the cargoes of grain which 
were coming from all parts to succour a faith- 
ful nation, ina year of the greatest calamity. 
Barbarous orders, since they deserve no other 
name, to sink every Spanish ship under an 
hundred: tons; to burn those which they 
found op, shore on the coast; and to make 
prize of, and, scarry to Malta, those only 
which exceeded an hundred tons. The mas- 
{er of a_laud, of Valentia, of fifty-four tons, 
as made this declaration, that he effected 
is escape in his launch upon the 16th of 
Novem r, oo the coast of Catalonia, when 
bis vessel was sunk by an English vessel, 
hose 5 took from him his papers and his 
flog 3. a0 informed him, that he had receiy- 
ed these express idstructions from his court, 
~—— In spite of such atrocious actions, which 
poorest fo perfect evidence the covetous and 
hostile views which the English Cabinet had 
meditated, it, was still. able to carry on fur- 
ther its perfidious system of blinding the 
public opivion, alleging, for this 


joto the English ports io Quality of prizes 
but as_ being detained ant Spain Ehould 
give the desired securities, that she would 
pbserve the strictest neutrality. ——And 
What greater securities could or ought Spain 
{2 give? W hat civilized nation, antil this 
our, has -made use of means so unjust an 
-¥iolent, to exact securities of another? Al- 
though England should find, at last. a 
p¢laim to exact from Spain, in what ped 
ee paw esc it, wii a setae atrocity ? 
) faction could she be able to giv 
7 the lamentable destruction of the frigate 
ereedes, with all its cargo, its équipage 
the great number of distinguished pas- 
Sengers who bave perished, the inaogent vie- 


tims of @ policy so detestable? ——-Snat 
a bth : aie ose WG 3 
could not comply, with what ihe bee to 
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herself, for think herself able to. maintain 
her well known honour and dignity amongst 
the greatest powers of Europe, were she any 
longer to shew herself insensible to such ma- 
nifest outrages, and did not take care to re- 
venge them with the nob'eness and energy 
which belong to her character.—Anitnated 
with these sentiments, the . magnanimous 
breast of the King, after having exhausted 
(in order to preserve the peace), all the re- 
sources compatible with the dignity. of his 
Crown, finds himself in the hard predica- 
ment of making war upon the King of Eng- 
land, upon his subjects and people, omitting 
the formalities of style by a solemn deéclara- 
tion and publication, owing to the Eoglish 
Cabinet’s hayiag-begun and continped fo. 
make the war without declaring it-—-—In 
consequence, ‘after having given orders ‘for 
an embargo, by way of reprisal, upori ‘all 
English property in his dominions. ,and_ that 
the most convebient instructians, both’ for 
his own defence, and “the offence. of ‘the 
enemy, shonld be cirtulated to his viceroys, 
captains genéral, ard. great officers: of ‘the 
marine, his Majesty has, commanded his mi- 
nister in. London to retire, with all the Spa- 
nish legation; and his, Majesty doesn 


that jtist indignation with which the violent 
proceedings of England must inspire them, 
will not omit any of .all-those meatis to 
which ‘thei¢ Valour shall prompt. them, of 
co-operating with his Majesty towards the 
most complete vengeance for the igsult of- 
fered to the Spadish flag. For this ‘pur- 
pose, he invites them to arm corsairs against 


with resolution, of her ships and property , by 
every possible means; his Majesty .promi- 
lerity in the, adjudication of. prizes, pon the 
sole proof of th¢ejr being niga Sa 
and his Majesty expressly renouncing, in {a- 
vour of the captors, whatever part of the va: 
lue of the prizes ‘he had, upon aiher ceed 
sions, reserved to himself, so that they, ¢1 a1) 

dey we oot 


ng the | sing them the greatest promptitude and -ce- 
. : AbD purpose, hi 143) BO 
that the Spanish frigates had not been carried | 


enjoy them in. their full val hout 
smallest discopnt,—— And finally, his | 


: 


| iesty has resolyed, that what_is coutained ip 


the premises, shail be inserted in. the pub’i- 
papers, that it may.came to the natmiede 
of all; an also, that it shall be transmiticd 
to the ambassadors and. ministers o the 
King, in foreign courts, in order that all the 
powers shall be informed of these acts, and 
Divine Bea oe a cause ‘$0 ; ust 5 hopif ih rt 
Aline. Frovidence will bless _t Sp ish 
arms, so that they ma fea Ae aif < 
_seien satisfaction forthe injoties they hae 


received, 


the injories, they 
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doubt, that all his subjects, inflamed with “ i 
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We SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 7 
War WITH SPAIN. In the preceding 

wes will be found the declaration of war 
against. England, on the part of his most 
Satholic Majesty. Some of the ministerial 


ytiters have inculcated the propriety of ab- 


Z Oh ee 


Bing from all observations upon this sub- 
seotpmotil the appearance of the counter -de- 


Pistation, which, they assure us, is about to 
‘come forth from their employers. But, 

While it must be allowed, that itis, as yet, 
“Jmpossible to form a correct, judgment upon 
pan @ parts of the conduct of these latter, if 
 PaRnot be denicd, that, as-te other parts there- 
_ @hawe have quite sufficient grounds whereon 

Owadee, These writers seem to regard the 
Bpamish declaration as the commencement of 


o : we s * : . ' «* - b. e 
_.. Bhatseriesof acts which constitute a war ; 


wkd her as, the fact. is, that it is the first pub- 
| Rigly known act of,’ that sort on the part of 
‘Ppein. only, England haying actually begun 


ese o 


the war more than three months ago, and 
at,-too, by a battle, and by the captare of 
Os, money, and men, and by the destrec- 
Gn of several hundreds of lives. ——‘ In 
order to be justifiable in taking up arms, 
ia necessary, 1. That we haye just cause 
complaint; 2. That d reasonable satisfac- 
on have been denied us; 3. The ruler of 
pation ought maturely to consider, 
phether it be for the advantage of the 
Se state to Broserute hig right by force of 
Sharms; and, 4, That, as it is possible, that 
the fear of our arms may make an impres- 
sBion_on the mind, of our adversary, and 
Sinduce him fo do us justice, we owe this 
farther regard to humanity, and especially 
Eto the lives and peace of the subjects, to 
declare to that anjust nation, or its chief, 
Mthat we are, at length, going to have re- 
~ # course, to the last remedy; and this is 
* called declaring war.” The division here 
lade by a celebrated. writer on public law 
aturally presents itself for the discussion, of 
ie subject before us, except.that the ghes- 
ion of policy, Which ‘comes under the 3d 
head, may, for the present, remain uptouched, 
interesting to. our own country, enly,— 
To begin, then, according to the order above 
prescribed, with the question of right, it ts 
leged by the.ministeria) writers, that Spain 
had; since the breaking out, of the present 
“| war, assisted ‘our enemy, Napoleon, with 
‘ymoney; and also, that she had begun to. make 
‘warlike preparations in her poris. . These 
are acts of aggression ;. and, if committed 
I Ate ob cs ager ig ubgurstion- 
ably quite sulficient to justify .wary.on the 
»part of the power agaibst, whom they. gpe- 
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we cannot pretend to consider Spain as a 
power simply neutral. We must view her 
in war as we viewed her in peace, We must 
meet her now as we left her at Amiens, the 
ally of Napoleon; and bound, in case of war, 
to assist him with a fleet and an.army, whee 
ther the war should be defensive or offensive, 
This treaty was concluded at Idelphonso, on 
the 19th of August, 1706, It sets out with 
stipulating, that there shall exist for ever an 
offensive and defensive alliance between the 
French Republic and [is -Catholic Majesty 
the King of Spain. After stipulating for the 
mutual guarantee of each others dominions, 
it is agreed, that, when either power shall, 
in future, be engaged in any war, the other 
shall, upon requisition being made, hold in 
readiness, and place at the disposal of the 
requiring power, 15 ships of the line, 6 fri- 
gates, and 4 sloops of war, all manned and 
armed, victualled for six months, and stored 
for ayear, In like case and in like manner, 
the power called upon is to place at the dis- 
posal of the regairing power, 18,000 infantry 
and 4,000 cavalry, with a proportionate train 
of. drtillery. These forces, both by land and 
sea, are to be paid, and maintained in ever 

fespect, by the power tliat furnishes them ; 
if ships are lost, or damaged, or if men are 
killed, or die, or desert, the deficiency is to 
be immediately made up ; and, lastly, if the 
aforesaid succours are found insofficient, the 
power called upon is to come forward with, 
and to employ, its whole force, upoa the 
simple demand of the power already at war. 
Such was the connexion existing between. 
Napoleon and Spain, when we made a treaty 


of peace and amity. with them both at 


Amiens. One of the ministerial writers 
seems to regard this treaty as of no weight at 
all in the dispute, observing, that, “ as to 
** the secret articles of their treaty of 1796 

with the Committee of Public Safety, or 

the Jacobin Directors, of France, what 

has this country to do with ihem?” Aan- 
other ministerial writer, who does not pre- 
tend to regard the treaty as. null and void 
merely because it was made with persons 
hot now in existence, does, nevertheless, as- 
sert, that such treaty is not va/id, unless it 
was “ communicated to the other powers,” 
With respect to secrecy relative to the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, an excuse of that sort 
can only serve to expose our. insincerity ; 
and, as to the communication of the treaty to 
other powers, it would be entertaining and 
instructive enough to hear Lord Molgrave 
‘and his brother-in law endeavouring to 
prove, that, fo.render a treaty valid with 
regard té third powers, it must be officially 
cotumunicated to those powers, ‘What, for 
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instanee, gave us a right te complain, by | 
the mouth of Lord Whitworth, and in our | 
| «© more especially the case, when the aid of 


subsequent declaration of war against Trance, 
that France had “ continued to keep a 
« French army in Holland tm rejugnance to 
e she letter of three solemn treaties ?°* Noone 
will pretend that any of these treaties were 
ever officially communicated tous. What, 
then, gave us a right to make this com- 
plaint? What but the asroriety of the ex- 
ystence of the treaties between France and 
Holland? Unless, therefore, Lord Mulgrave 
or Lord Harrowby can make it out, that 
treaties between foreign powers, not oilicial- 
ly communicated to us, are valid, or invalid, 
according as it suits our interest, the circum- 
stance of the treaty of 1796 not having 
been communicated to us will avail us no- 
thing: for, as to the public notoriety of its 
existence, and also of its stipulations, what 
other proof need we than the fact of its 
having been published in the Political Re- 
gister, not only previous to the commence- 
ment of the present war, but previous to the 
yatification of the treaty of Amiens?}t As 
we left Spain at the peace, therefore, we 
must necessarily have expected to find her 
at the beginning of our next war with 
France. Whether we should,:in conse- 
quence of the existence of the treaty above 
speken of, have been justified in regarding 
Spain as an associate with France, and, at 
once, making war upon her accordingly, 
may admit of some doubt. From what 
MAakTENs gives as a sort of summary of the 
law of nations upon this point, it would seem 
that we should not have been justified. 
** Strictly speaking,” says he, ‘ a bellige- 
* rent power has a right to treat as his ene- 
mies all the powers who lend assistance to 
the enemy, from whatever motive, or in 
cansequence of whatever treaty. Policy 
has, however, induced the powers of Eu- 
rope to depart from this rigorous principle. 
They now admit, 1. That a sovereign 
who furnishes troops in virtue of a treaty 
of subsidy, does not thereby become the 
enemy of the power against which those 
troops act; 2. That, as long asa sove- 
reign sends to the assistance of his ally 
no more than the number of troops, &c. 
stipulated for in the treaty of alliance, 
and does not authorize them to serve upon 
any other footing than the one specified in 
the treaty, such sovereign ought to be 
looked upon as an auxiliary, and not as 
the enemy of the power against which his 
troops make war; and, of course, that 
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“ such sovereign ought to be. permitted to 
“ enjoy his rights of neutrality. This is 


an auxiliary is the conseqnence of a treaty 

of general defensive alliance, concluded 

before the beginning of the war.” Ie 

easy to conceive reasons for adopting 
principles like these ;-and, though, in the 
present instance, they were intended to ope- 
rate most injurious'y towards the liberties of 
Europe, they have frequently had a directly 
contrary eflect, and that effect has some- 
times been very powerful. WVatTTet, who 
treats the matter more at large, concurs in 
the doctrine of Marrens, as to alliances 
which are only defensive, and which stipv- 
late for the employment of only a@ part of 
the forces of the auxiliary power; bat, if the 
alliance. be offensive as well as defensive; or 
if, though defensive only, and even general 
also, it stipulates for the employment of the 
whole force of the auxiliary power, he re- 
cards that power as having, by such treaty, 
forfeited the rights of neutrality with respect 
to the antagonist of its ally, which antago- 
nist may, of course, treat it as an associate of 
his enemy, and may, at once, make war 
upon it. Such appears to’ be the situation 
of Spain with regardto us, Her treaty with 


| Napoleon certainly is general, but it is offen- 
_ sive as well as defensive, and though it’ does 
| not positively say, that she shall bring for- 


ward her whole force, yet it contaifis a con- 
ditional stipulation to that extent, and the 
condition is, indeed, neither more nor less 
than that she shall, if his wants or will de- 
mand it, furnish him to her last ship and her 
last battalion. All this we knew, however, 
when we revived and solemnly renewed our 
friendly relations with her, which circum- 
stance renders the case such an one as does 
not appear to have been in the contemplation 
of, Vatrex; for, there is surely a wide dif- 
ference between a treaty of alliance entered 
into frevious tothe war, and one entered into 
previous to the foregoing peace, previous to 
the renewal of assurances of perfect amity. 
And here, we have another instance either of 
the absolute necessity or of the folly or wick- 
edness of the peace of Amiens; for, to what, 
if not to absolute necessity can we possibly 
attribute a measure, in which we acknow- 
ledged our expectation, that, in case of war, 
Spain would, as a matter of course, be called 
upon to assist France with, at least, 15 ships 
of the line and 24,000 soldiers ? Allowing, 
however, that the existence of the treaty of 
1796 was, of itself, sufficient to justify our 
making war upon Spain: allowing it to have 
given us the full right, that fright was no 
longer possessed after we, either expressly or 
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ited to | igacitly consented to her remaining neuter, ; will be deceived by a subterfuge like this! 
Phis is Sawhich we clearly did by suffering ovr mi- | Reprisals, without war, are made in cases in 
aid of | Jagfister to remain at Madrid, by entering into | which war would not be justifiable ; and the 
treaty | 7 iMegotiations with her as to the manner in | idea of reprisals, as denoted by the word it- 
cluded @ivhich she could conduct herself with regard | self, natarally confines itself to wrongs of in- 
." It {MMifo the belligerent parties. Here we gave up | ferior magnitude, to objects respecting which 
Opting aur right of war founded upon her compact | there exists not the slightest doubt. G Ro- 
io the aagawith France; and, this is the “ embarrass- | T1ius does not seem so much as to think of 
Oope. | ae ment” which the partisans of Mr. / itt and | making reprisals alone for any other sort of 
ties of | @agLord Melville say their employers have been | wrong than that of an unjust seizure or de- 
rectly Jguinvolved in by the misconduct, “the incapa- | tention of property belonging to a state or its 
some- "aaa city and imbecility,” (to use Mr. Pitt's own | subjects. This isthe light, 100, in which the 
who (words) of Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. Ad- | right of exercising this power is viewed by 
irs in “ammue@ington. We see, then, and we shall see | Vatrex. *“ If,” says he, “ a nation ‘has 
ances 9) more fully when the papers come to be sub- | ‘ taken possession of what belongs to ano- 
stipu- |) fitted to parliament, that the situation of | “ ther; if she refuses to pay a debt, to re- 
rt of | Spain with regard to us, became entirely | “ pair an injury, or to give adequate satis- 
if the || @eeehanged; from an associate of our enemy, | ‘ faction, the latter may seize something be- 
2; or | a She became a neutral power, retaining none | “ longing to the former, and apply it to her 


of the rights of an auxiliary arising out of | “ own advantage, till she obtains payment 


neral |e 

{ the | 92 previous treaties, and liable to hostility on | ‘ of what is due to her, together with inte- 
> re. | ge. Our part if she assisted our enemy contrary | “ rest and damages.” ‘This idea is never 
eaty, 99) to the laws of neutrality. Viewing her in | lost sight of in speaking of reprisals discon- 
spect | » this light, it was for us first to verify the | nected from war.——To render reprisals 
ago- | ab act of her aiding Napoleon, and, having ob- | lawful the same writer says, ‘* the grounds 
teof tained proof of her supplying him with mo- | ‘ on which they are made must be evidently 
war 1) Dey, or of her making preparations to supply | “ just; it must be fora well-ascertained and 
ition 2) him with military or naval force, the next | “ undeniable debt.” To make reprisals in- 
with |») Step was to demand satisfaction, and that be- | stead of at once having recourse to war, is 


fin. ing refused, we had a right to make war | generally a proof of justice aud moderation ; 
‘upon her. Whether this demand was made | but, very fallacious indeed is that argument 
Sin a proper manner ; whether it was wise to | which proceeds upon the maxim, that, in 


a draw forth her naval force against us, rather | cases where war would be justifiable, repri- 
the than suffer her to sepply Napoleon with dol- | sals must, of course, be justifiable, because 
hove > lars; and whether the satisfaction she offer- | they are something short of war, ‘* There 
ray ed us was not quite sufficient; these are | “ are cases,” says VATTEL, “ in which re- 
i. q points upon which we are not, as yet, pos- | “ prisals would be justly condemnable, even 
ver, in | sessed of information whereon to judge cor- | “ when a declaration of war would not be 
oar | rectly. The right of making war upon Spain, | “ so: and these are precisely those cases 
i i _.as a nation guilty of a breach of the laws of | ‘ when nations may with justice take up 
ces | neutrality, may have been clear, it is possi- | “ arms. When the question which consti- 
ion a 4 ble, too, and, according to present appear- | “ tutes the ground of a dispute, relates, not 
if ances, barely possible, that to make war | “ to an act of violence, or an In)UTY inflict- 
ed upon her ‘may have been wise: but, that the | “ ed, but to a contested point, after an in- 
- © | manner of beginning that war was unjust | * effectual endeavour to obtain justice by 
o and odious will hardly be denied by any up- | “ conciliatory and pacific measures, it is @ 
> - right and honourable man, to whatever party | ‘ declaration of war that ought to follow, 
aC a or country be may belong. The ministers | “ and not pretended reprisals, which, in such 
a | y must deny the validity, with respect to us, | ‘ case, would only be areal act of hostility 
ro a of the treaty of 1790, or they callin question | ‘* without a declaration of qwar, and would be 
, = heir right of complaining of the conduct of | “ contrary to public faith as well as to the 

y - Spain; so that, they cannot allow of its va- | “ mutual duties of nations.” The reason 
W- ¥ Hidity, in order to avail themselves of its | whence this doctrine proceeds is very clear. 
2 Pee existence as a justification for having com- | Reprisals, because they are made upon 
© és menced an undeclared war, without destroy- | grounds evidently just, and for an “ unde- 
-_ om ng the very foundation of all their proceed- | ‘ niab/e debt or an injury actually received,” 
oe | ngs. Aware of this dilemma, they will, in | need not be preceded by a declaration ; 
a ll probability, affect to regard their attack | whereas war must be preceded by a declara- 
“od nd capture of the Spanish frigates, not as an | tion, because, where there is room for dis- 
ve ict of war, but of reprisals. But, isit pos- | pute as to the justice of the grounds, no ad- 
a ble that the nation, or that foreign powers, | vantage, particularly so great an advantage as 
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is obtained by the making of reprisals, 
ought to be enjoyed by either prrty to the 
certain disadvantage of the other. ‘To ren- 
der yoor making of reprisals, separate from 
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| compass of its power. Hence would. arise 


| 


such a confusion of rights aad,of duties, such 
a constant suspicion, such a total uncertainiy 
as to what each, power would. da, that all 


war, justifiable, there must not only be a | confidence must be destroyed, and. the faith 


' possibility, bot a very evident probability, of | 


your thereby obtaining redress for the wrong 
complained of; for, it by mere reprisals there 
be no such probability, mast it not clearly 
appear, that your reprisals ave made as sub- 
sidiary to your intended warlike operations 5 
and that, therefore, you are availing yourself 
of the garb of moderation and humanity for 


| 


| 


| 


the purpose of taking an unfuiradvantage of | 


the power, with whom you have resolved to 
goto war? In what degree, then, we may 
ask, did thisprobability exist in the instance 
before us? What were the wrongs of which 
we complained? ‘That Spain had supplied 
France with money, and tbat she was, at the 
time we attacked and captured her ships, 
making warlike preparations in her ports, 
without being willing to give us the neces- 
sary satisfaction and security. What sort of 
satisfaction and security we required, and 
how far she is chargesble with having re- 
fused what was necessary upon this score, re- 
mains to be gathered from the particulars of 
the negotiation; but, if she did refase us 
the necessary satisfaction and security, will 
any one pretend to say, that there was the 
most distant probability of oug obtaining it 
by the capture of her plate ships ? Could we 
have captured them all, and could we, at the 
game time, have seized the treasure in her 
mines, we might have pleaded the capture of 
the four frigates as part of a measure of pre- 
vention, for the foture, tor one of the wrongs 
complained of; but, as it was certain 
that we could not effect that, and, as it was 
also certain, that, as to the other wrong 
complained of, the capture would be totally 
useless, and could only tend to widen the 
breach, that capture cannot be regarded as 
having for its qbject so obtain redress with- 
out having recourse to war, an object essen- 
tivlly necessary to the justification of -an act 
‘of reprisals. To be convinced of the sound- 
ness of this reasou'ng, we have only, for a 
moment, to consider, what would be the in- 
“evitable consequences of acting upon oppo- 
site principles. If, upon every provocation, 
‘Or, 1n every Case where a recourse to war 
would be justifiable, we were to aliow it ‘to 


“be just to make reprisals upon the party of- 


fending, every state, secretly resolved upon 
“War, would assuredly begin by making repri- 
sals, and would, as we have now done, ‘te- 
serve its declaration of war to answer that of 
the enemy, on whom it had already been 
eacrcising ail the acts of bostility within the 











of treaties and of nations. would soon cease to 
exist even in name. At peace with Spain, 
wiih a minister actually negot:ating at, her 
court, and, with our ships of war aswell, as 
merchantmen haspitably received and riding 
in her harbours under the, farth of, 4 treaty of 
peace and amity, we did, under the name of re- 
prisals, attack andcaptare he rmen of wak ypon 
the high seas. And would not Napoleon, after 
having made peage with us, find it very 
easy, under the same name, and without 
giving us ao hour's. notice of his intention, 
to justity his invasion of England or Lreland? 
Those who have set up the. cry against 
* eternal war,” will do well to reflect on 
the consequences which must proceed from 
the principles that they are now so desperate- 
ly endeavouring to maintain, —— Neither let 
it be forgotten to observe, how charmingly 
this pretext of reprisals harmonizes with the 
assertion, that the war with Spain is pur, 
folitic, an necessary, the only justification of 
eprisals being, that they are evidently in- 
tended, and are evidently likely, to Arevent 
the having of recourse towar! JY have before 
me a ministerial pamphlet entitled, “ The 
‘* yustice and fjplicy of a war with Spain de- 
** monstrated.” I could refer to, perhaps, 
twenty essays in the newspapers, some of 
which essays are said to have issued from 
the foreign. effice, professiog the same ob- 
ject: aod, ove of the ministerial prints now 
lying upon my table, concludes its remarks 
on the Spanish declaration, by invoking 
(impious invocation!) the aid of The 
Almighty in this “ just and necessary war /” 
All that has been proved, all that bas been 
asserted, in these publications, is just so 
much proved and asserted against the ma- 
king of reprisals, against that very, that 
sole ground of defence, to which I 
would pledge my life that the ministers will 
finally betake themselves. To this dilemma, 
therefore are they reduced: the attack and 
capture of the Spanish frigates was an. act 
of war, or it was an act of reprisals: if the 
former, England has made war without a 





‘previows declaration, and her ,honest and 


gallant sons, have, by the cupidity of ber 
ministers, been led to do a deed at which 
honour blushes and hamanity shudders; if 
the latter, the ministers did, in that very 
act, declare, that a war with Spain, that 
that which has now taken place, it -was de- 
sitableto avoid, and, of course, that it was 
neither necessary por politic, —-- It will ap- 
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dpear'strange, if they sucoced, with all their 
uirks and with ‘all their verbosity, in de- 
ceiving the pesple of England upen tris 
Asabject ; but, they may rest assured, tliat 
Athey will have ‘no success in whissway with 
teither the courts or the-peeple of foreign 
Pcourtries. There, the attack and «ap ure 
‘of the Spanish frigates will -be-viewed in its 
‘trae light, andwill excite the feelings whieh 
. $uch deeds are caloulated ‘to excite.  ‘Vtais sis 
‘the second war whicb'has'grown out of - the 
i treaty of “Amiens ;:0n both ‘we had good 
‘and honourable groends toventer, and, sueh 
(‘bas been the addnrable address of The 
Family of the Adudiugtons sand the Pitts, by 
- whom we ‘have the happiness to be govern- 
“ed, that, Om both we have'entered with the 
‘opinions of the world decidedly against us. 
The war with France, ‘instead of being un- 
dertaken for the purpose of keeping that 
encroaching power within due bounds ; tor 


“the freedom and safety of Kurope and of 


‘England amongst ‘the other nations ;. has 
from our own misconduct, from the mis- 
'- conduct, from the ignorance, the -selfish- 
| ness, or wiekedness of our! ministers, been 
ever regarded as having «arisen . from our 


desire to “keep ‘possession ‘of the island of 


‘Malta, eoéntrary to’ the stipulations of sa 
sglenin treaty ; and thus have we farnished 
another ttait for that odious and galling 
comparison, which our enemies have so 
often and buttoo justly made: ** ‘The pre- 


** tence of ‘the second punic war,” says | 


“Grotius, “ was a contest-about Saguntum ; 
** but, the true cause was, the secret dis- 
“* gust which the Cadthaginians had against 
** the Romans for the bard conditions they 
‘had imposed on them in the Jow ebb.of 
‘** their fortunes.” The present war will be 
equally odious, will excite still more sas- 
picion of us in ‘the’ world, a still greater dis- 

‘trust of us, a greater contempt for our 

“Mational character, and, if possible, a. still 
Stronger determination in the powsis of the 
continent to stand aloot from ‘‘ a niihistry 
** and: a people’ too honest to have any con- 
* nexion with them.” It has’ heen 

‘stated in ‘the public prints, that in conse- 

‘quence of the representations of Spain, the 

great powers of the continent,’ and particu- 

‘Jarly our ally,’ Russia, bas shewn «a disposi- 

‘tion to address’ remonstrances to-ourgavern- 

ent. A ministerial paper, sspoaking' apon 
this babject'says : * Fhe intelligence of the 

“captare of the Spanish plate ships excited 

“etttotions «at St. Petersburgh . not very 

“* favourable 10 vthe interests: of \Great- 

“Britain ; but; nearly: at she same! time, 

” *jnfotmation wag oreveived in. (that. City, 
“ uf dhe ‘aurectous: seizure: of Sir George 





|. by France. 
reprisals, while the partisans of ministers are 
| openly endeavouring, in all manner of ways, 
to convince the people of the policy and 











| 


“ Rumblid, which was a fortunate coince- 
“* dence.” A sei-oll, we are to suppose, 
for our seizure of the Spanish plate-ships! 
lndeed, it would. be by no means wonder- 
ful, .if the kmperor of Russia were to re- 
Monstrate on ths subject, especially when 
we are.so eager to draw forth remonstrances 
agaiunt the violations of public law committed 
Yo advance the pretexte of 


necessity of the war, so completely exposes 
us to the world, that it is impossible we 
should not: be universally condemned aad 
detested for this act. 

Peace.—The rumours which, in conse- 
quence of a messenger having arrived from 
France, have gotten afloat upon this subject 
are various. Some say, that nothing further 
than an arrangement relative to prisoners. is 
intended, while others possitively assert, 
that Napoleon has actually made overtures 
of peace. ‘i his latter is by no means im- 
probable. The surrender of Malta, the dye 
execution of the treaty of Amiens, being 
the foundation of the treaty, there can be 
no. doubt that peace,for.a short space, might 


be verysdesirable to him. Overtures coming 


from bira would be.a mark of moderation ; 


it they lead to. peace, he is acknowledged 
_ byvus as Emperor of the French ; if not, be 
bas.shown that he is pot implacable; that 


he is not that insatiable monster, whom we 
are praying to God to p.event from * swal- 
lowing us op quick.” Either way he is sure 
to gain something. But he will never flinch 
from the treaty of Amiens. He kft otf at 
Malta when. he spoke to ys ast, and with 
Malta he will again. open, his mouth. And, 
notwithstanding all that Lord Meivitle and 
Mr. Pitt: have said about Maita, they will, 
when Mr. Wilberforce gives them the. hint, 
be ready to make peace.and to give up Mal- 
ta.——The ministerial papers seem already 
to have received their cue; and the. follaw- 
ing curious extract trom one of them wall 
enable.the reader to form some judgment.as 
to what will bereatter, as to certain points, 


-be the language of Mr.. Pitt and his “ young 


“© friends ” “ The arrival of the Freach 
‘+ messenger has produced a very agreeable sen= 
‘¢ sation in the minds of the public. ,Thet 
*. sensation is, Lowever,, very different. fram 
“ the joy.that.was expressed, by the rabble 
“of, Lowdon,, when atthe close of the last, 
“+ nyar, General, Lauriston brought over the 
‘“< yatfication of the preliminaries. Theo, 
“ the people appeared to prefer: a, peace.of 
“© apy sort. to the nations] honour. They did 


“ nottheq. inquire whesher the peace was 


a 
Pie “ate,” tS 
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honourable or dishonourable, advantageous 
or disadvantageous; they seemed only to 
consider, that peace would make provi- 
signs cheap, and save them from the pow- 
er of France.——The nation has now, 
however, a much more dignified feeling, 
and one better suited to its greatness, and 
to its character. If the country now de- 
sire peace, it is not because it sees any 
thing to dread in the continuance of the 
war—it fs not that it is mistrustfal of ei- 
ther its strength or its resources : It wishes 
an honourable and secure peace, founded 
in the independence of other nations. Se 

cure itself from the ravages of an invading 
army, both by its strength and its insular 


aview of restoring to the continent of 
Europe, that tranquillity and happiness 
which the consequences of the French 
revolution, and the war which followed, 
have so long banished fromit. As to the 
internal affairs of France, although we 
would certainly Arefer a Bourbon to a Buo- 
naparte, yet the age of chivalry is now so 
far gone, that we begin very much to doubt 
whether the continent of Europe will ever 
rise in arms about the difference between one 
Buonapar € most 
probably wishes for peace, because it 
would, perhaps, be a recognition of him 
by this country, in his new capacity, This 
recognition is of great consequence to him 
personally, butit is of none to this coun- 
try. We have acknowledged the French 
republic in its jacobin form, in our nego- 
tiation at Lisle. At Amiens we acknow- 
ledged Buonaparté as chief magistrate, or 
governor of France; and it is indifferent 
tous by what title he governs, as long as 
he keeps possession of the — supreme 
authority of the empire. We never 
inquire by what acts an “ Emperor 
of Morocco,” ora “ Dey of Algiers,” has 
gained his throne; it is sufficient to us, 
that while they fill it, and are allowed to 
exercise the powers of government in 
those countries, we treat with them as if 
they were lawful sovereigns. ——The pre- 
sent war was not embarked in for the pur- 
pose of restoring the Bourbons; but it 
was because Buonaparté, intoxicated with 


his successes on the Continent, offressed 
and enslaved al! those feeble nations that he was 
bound by treaty to leave independent; and be- 
cause he even ventured to treat this countr 

QS @ conquered nation. He assumed a lofty 
and a menacing tone towards us, and 
treated our ambassador with haughtiness 
and insolence. He evidently thought 


this country was completely humbled, 
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‘“‘ and durst no more oppose his projects ; 
« and therefore he freely gave scope to his 
‘ boundless ambition. ——Being now, how- 
‘6 ever, convinced that this country does not in the 
“¢ the least fear his power, and that it has re« 
‘© sources to carry ona war of any length against 
‘“ him, it is not unlikely but he may really 
‘« desire a peace, which is full as necessary 
« to France as to any other conntry, and from 
« which no individual would gain so much, 
“ personally, as he himself, who would be 
‘* firmly established in one of the finest em- 
« pires of the world. But be these facts 
“as they may, we feel a perfect confidence 
“ that our present ministers will not. suffer 





| « themselves to be deceived by the name of 
situation, it wishes peace, principally with | 








« peace; and that they will continue the 
‘«* contest so long as it may be necessary for 
« the honour of this country, and the inde- 
** pendence of other nations.”——To say 
that Buonaparté treated this “ as a conquered 
country” is false; to say that be treated: our 
minister haughtily is true; but, did we go to 
war for that ? No, says this ministerial wri- 
ter, we did not embark in the war for that 
alone, nor for thespurpose of restoring the 
Bourbons, but we went to war, ** because Bu- 
‘« onaparté oppressed and enslaved all those 
“ feeble states that he was bound by treaty 
to leave independent.” Now, what states 
were these? Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Has he ceased to oppress and enslave these 
states ? or has he, since the beginning of the 
war, added Portugal, Hamburgh, and poer 
Hanover to the number? What a shame 
is it, then, to pretend, that we have suc- 
ceeded in restoring the independence of the 
nations of the Continent! But, before the 
wer, “* he evidently thought that this coun- 
** try was completely humbled,” and, by 
the war, we have convinced ihm, “ that 
** we do not, in the least fear his power, and 
‘‘ that we have resources to carry on @ 
** war of any length against him.” An as- 
sertion similar to this last was solemnly made 
by Mr. Pitt only sixteen months-before he 
advised the making of the treaty of Amiens, 
not ‘* a peace of necessity,” indeed, but “‘ a ne- 
** cessary peace.” Napoleon is convinced that 
we are terribly afraid of his power, or that we 
are, towards both God and man, the great- 
est hypocrites that the world ever saw. Why 
all our alarms, our beacons, our orders for 
holding in readiness all the means of speedy 
flight, and for laying waste-our own country ? 
Are such precautions taken by a people who 
are ** not in the least afraid?” We shall 
not deceive Napoleon by such talk as this. 
He looks at our actions, and he sees marks 
of fear in every on¢ of them.—* Our pre- 
‘* sené ministers will not be deceived by the 
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name of peace.” Which is as much as to 
ay, that our former ministers were so de- 
eived. But, this writer seems to forget 
he “ reconciliation” which has taken place 
n The Family ; that our present mioisters 


Mvere our former ministers, and that Mr. 


Pitt, that famous man of words, secretly 
advised and openly defended the former 


peace.—Yes, Mr. Pitt will submit ‘to al- 


nost any terms of peace, or he will greatly 


Idece ve every one who knows any thing of 
Shis character and views, and of the embar- 


rassed state of the public resources. He 
knows not which way to turn himself; the 


}tunding system, that sole monument of his 
Pfame, is crombling away before him; with | 
‘the army he-can do nothing, all his projects 
| This is not the case with regard to Napoleon. 
| We can bring no power to bear upon bim; 
| he need not tear the effects of our resent- 
| ment; if he has threatened us with war, and 
| has thereby drained us of a million or two, 


tending only to expose him to ridicule; 
allies upon the Continent he can obtain 
none, who can lend him any effective aid ; 


F and, as to parties, he feels his power to be 
f rapidly on the decline, and must perceive 
‘that he has not a sufficient stock of public 


reputation to preserve him from oblivion 
in retirement. Thus situated, he will, of 
course, hail peace, or any thing else 
that affords him a chance of prolenging his 
power. But, the help he would gain from 
peace would be very small. No peace, in 
our pre ent relative situation with respect 
to France, and chained down as we are by 
the Pitt system, could be lasting. Napo- 
Jeon has marked out this kingdom for con- 
quest ; it is to be his last labour; any peace 
that he may make with us, during the exis- 
tence of the Pitt system, will only be in- 
tended to prepare the way for the execu- 
tion of his grand design.. Peace and war 
will always be in his hands, and he may 
drain us of just as much money, or rather 
labour, as he pleases. ‘The Pitt system 
seems to be the only one by which English- 
men could have been rendered the slaves 
of France, without an actual conquest of 
their country. It is curious to observe 
how Buonaparte moves on at every change 
of things with respect to us. We make 
peace with him, he becomes Consul of 

rance and president of the Italian Repub- 
lic for life. We make war upon him, he 
becomes Emperor of France. And, when 
we make peace with him again, it will not 
be at all wonderful, if he extends his em- 
pire eastwardly nearly as far as that of 
Charlemagne: That done, we should 


_ again hear of his “ haughtiness and insod- 


lence.” We should ayain see the base 
wretches of the Change gaping. towards 


Dover to know the value of the ‘ public: 


securities ;” we should see the-stocks rise 
and fall just as it suited the agents whom 
thé French might place here for the purpose 











of drawing away the fruits of our labour. 
Nothing can be mofe true or more evident 
than this; that, in a country where there ts 
a funding system like ours, the public re- 
sources must always be at the mercy of that 
foreigner, be he who he may, who holds in 


| his hands the absolute power of peace and 


war. Our stivation, in this respect, 1s 


i new. ‘Lhe kings of France could have 
' drained us to death, could have drawn to 


their own use the fruit of our labour, by oc- 
casional threats and warlike preparations; 
bui, they did not attempt it, because it 


| would instantly have brought on war on our 
| part, and would have exposed them to severe 
| punishment from the powers which we,in such 


case, were always able to raise up against them, 


we have only to wring our hands, or again 


| call forth our volunteers, and send out ovr 
| blockading squadrons and catamarans. While 


the present system lasts, therefore, we must 
remain armed, und indeed, at war, or we 
must labour for France. ‘This was the state 
of things which Mr. Addington had floating 
in his*mind, when he made the memorable 
declaration, that ** we were at war, because 
** que could not be at peace.” The same 
words will, itis more than probable, be used in 
justification of the next war after this, which, 
if peace should take place now, may be re- 
garded at about eighteen months or two 
years distance. What Macbeth says of 
sleep, Mr. Pitt may say of peace, ‘+ Me- 
** thought it said, have peace no more! Pitt 
“ hath murdered peace |" The Pitt adminis- 
tration and system have certainly banished 
real peace from England.. It is nota mere 
change of ministry that would do any good ; 
it is a change of system that is wanted, and 
that must take place, or the country will 
never be, for one moment, ina state of peace 
and security. 


Tus Vamity ReconciLiIaTION seems, . 


in the mean time, to be drawing towards a 
consummation. Mr, Henry Addington is 
to be a peer, and President of the Council. 
The title which he has chosen is that of 
Lord Viscount Raleigh of Combe in the 
county of Devon, where, it seems, he has a 
farm or a house or something formerly the 
property of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose de- 
scendant Mr. Addington will, by some peo- 
ple, now be considered! There was a person 
(whose real name | forget) who was made a 
peer since the commencement of the Pitt 
administration, and who expressed a desire 


to be called Lord Agincourt {! 1! The Earl 
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of Huackioghamshire (late Lord Hobart) isto | port the ministry, on all future occasions ; * 


be (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mer. N. Vansittart, and Mr. Joha Sergent, 
are, as treading in the steps of George Rose 
and Mr. Long, to become Right Honourabie 
Privy Counsellors; upon which list also Mr. 
R.V. Carew is to be piaced. Mr. Hiley is 
supposed to be destined tor the Paymaster- 
ship in place of George Kose, whom we may 
reasonably expect to see rewarded fer his 
* Jong and faithful services” with a pension 
anda peerage. What further changes of 
office will take place we shal! probably learn 
in a few days. But, it isevident, tht Mr. 
Bragge must have something, aod also Mr. 
Bond. Not the worshipfu! Mr. Bond, but a 
Mr. Bond, who was lately a lord of the ‘Trea- 
tury. ‘The Chief Secretaryship or [relaud 
is, probably, kept open for one of Uiese 
gentlemen. And this puts one in mind of 
the Right Honourable George Tierney, of 


- whose services, it is greatly to be appre- 


hended, His Majesty and the public will 
now be deprived, at least, for a considera- 
bie time. ‘This gentleman's situation in par- 
liament must, one would think, be some- 
what-awkward :. he stanas pledged always to 
remain opposed to Mr, Windham; and yet, 
it is hardly probable that he will side with 
the ministers, both of whom now appear to 
have left him to shift tor himself. What 
willhappen to Mr. Canning is, if possible, 
still more uncertain. It has been stated, in 


_ the public prints, that he has been admitted, 


in order to make his peace with Mr. Ad- 
dington, into the presence, not of the mi- 
pister himself, but into that of the Right 
Honourable Hiley, who, it is said, signified 
both his and his brother's forgiveness. If this 
be true, Mr.Canaing will probably remain in 
possession of his house, bis salary of four 
thousand a year, and also of his oé/er piace, 
mentioned in the Prain Rercy.* Of Mr, 
Yorke we hear nothing, in this grand dis- 
tribation of power aad profit. Mr. Adding- 
ten seems to have regarded him as having 
withdrawn himself from under bis protec- 
tion ; and, indeed, this Mr. Yorke appears to 
have done by the intimation, which, at the 
time when the Addingtons were opposing 
the ministry, he gave af his intention to sup. 








* Ip speaking of this gentleman's conduct _ 


in parliament, 1 stated, jn the precedio 
sheet, that he woted with the posed, 
through the several divisions on the ‘Treaty 
of peace ; but, I now find, that be yotcd 
on aeiber side. 
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and also, by his keeping away from the sub- 
sequent debates and divisions, even upon the 
oply measure which he thought proper to 
oppose. There are strong evidences, it is 
said, in the language of the two main 
branches of The amily, that little cordiality 
is, at last, likely to be found between them ; 
but, the most formidable difference to the 
courtry is that, which, in all probability, 
will arise with regard to public measures. 
The Addingtons are said already to sigh after 
peace. If so, the two parts of the ministry 
will soon begin to be conapetitors for public 
opinion, or, rather, for the support to be de- 
rived from the ignorance and baseness of 
the worst part of the people; tne that, 
(oo, upon a subject of all others the most 





important. Mr. Addington declares for peace; | 


‘¢ profound peace?” and though those, who 
expect real peace from him, may hereafter be 
called ** nature's fools and not his,” the odds 
are, that Mr. Pitt will think that the wina- 
ning side; and, then, without any re- 
card to the interests or safety of the 
country, a peace will be concluded, merely 
that ane part of the ministry may not get 
an advantage over the other! What a 
noblé exemplification is here of Mr Wialber- 
force's doctrine of consulting popular opi- 
nion, and of the system which hasbeen in- 
variably pursued for the last twenty years, 
namely, the choosing of measures with a 
view to the permanence of administration, 
and not of the greatness and sccurity of the 
couvtry!. Here we have the true secret of 
the decline of the empire. This is the box 
of our political Pandora. A man bent ppon 
power, and comparatively indifferent to fame; 
ever fearful about his own interests, and al- 
ways bold (that is to say, careless) about 
those of the country, would adopt precisely 
that role of conduct, according to which this 
nation has been governed for many years 
past ; and such conduct would naturally lead 


to precisely the consequences, which we now © 


see to have taken place, 


ys 7: rT IE SS 

THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 
Of which two Volumes, including all the 
debates, accounts and other documents for 
the last session, have been published, will 
be continued, io nymbers, at the opening of 








the session now about to commence. ; 





* See Patliamentary Debates, vol. Il. 
p. 505. 
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